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the adoring affection to which he had become accustomed during
their engagement and the early days of their marriage j and he was
oppressed by a tormenting sense of failure both as a man and as a
husband. It was the Brookfields' final cross that though they both
wanted children, they had none. When Brookfield's appointment
as Inspector of Elementary Church Schools enabled them to take
a residence at 15 Portman Street in April, 1848, his household
still presented a serene front to the world, but both he and his wife
were inwardly living lives of quiet desperation.

Thackeray witnessed the whole course of the Brookfields' slow
estrangement. Though he met his friend's wife early in 1842, it
was not until 1845, when he had given up all hope that his own
wife might recover her sanity, that Mrs. Brookfield began to play
an important part in his life. From 1845 to 1848 he was on terms
of the closest intimacy with Brookfield, but deeply as he admired
Mrs. Brookfield, he found little favor in her eyes. She was accus-
tomed to admiration, and there was nothing as yet to center her
attention on Thackeray's burly person. During these years he re-
mained to her ccWilliam's friend," and with this humiliating role
he was perforce content.

Not until the summer of 1848 did any change occur in their
relationship. The celebrity that Thackeray gained through Vanity
Fair had by this time made his homage very flattering to Mrs.
Brookfield. She looked forward to the hours they passed together,
enlivened by sprightly gossip about common acquaintances, as
cheerful interludes in her monotonous existence. To Thackeray
these conversations meant much more, for they gave his life a new
emotional focus. When he left London, he continued them by
letter, thus initiating the correspondence that for the next three
years brings us perhaps closer to him than we come at any other
time during his life. And in October he was admitted to a further
degree of friendship. He visited Mrs. Brookfield at Clevedon
Court, her father's country home near Bristol, and there she told
him for the first time of her husband's unkindness and her own
unhappiness. Thackeray had sensed these things long before, but
hitherto Mrs. Brookfield had allowed his understanding of them